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: PUBLISHED WEEKLY. people, as the ingredients—nitre, sand, and | expeditions, to which we are also indebted for 
a, Price two dollare per annum, payable in advance. lime—abound upon their coast. Natron, a | the introduction of the sugar-cane, several do- 
2. ohana ai sictesiieahcadaabiati kind of soda, is obtained from the waters of mestic animals, and many fruit trees and 

ptions and Payme y 

y many lakes in that country, and takes its| medicinal plants. : 

i. JOHN RICHARDSON, name from the lake “ Natron.” On their return from Asia, the Venctians 
s AT NO. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, According to Pliny and Strabo, the glass | founded a glass factory on the Island of Mu- 
>, PHILADELPHIA. works of Sidon and Alexandria were famous | rano, near Venice; and this establishment has 
nt —— down to their days, for the beautiful articles | continued its operations to our days. It was 
- Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three | which they produced, cut, engraved, gilt, and at this factory that the art of silvering was 
y months, if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents ; | stained of the most brilliant colours, so as to| discovered, by which a simple amalgam of 

e cant tae of the United States, for three months, if) rival precious stones. Other glass factories| mercury and tin transforms the plate of glass 

paid in advance, six and a-half cents, . a sae . . . : 

t, were then in successful operation in Gaul,|into a polished mirror, which no rust can 
y [taly and Spain, and drinking cups of glass|dim. The factories of Sidon had never attain- 
- GLASS MAKING. had at Rome entirely superseded those of|ed this—a thin plate of metal covered with 
at We find the following sketch of glass mak- metal, as they could be had at every price, glass was their nearest approach; but these 
ae ing, and the uses to which glass is put, in the | *®"8'"g from a cent to thousands of dollars, | were not esteemed. The mirrors of the an- 
s New York Herald: Numerous specimens of beautiful glass ves-| cients were of polished metal—brass, steel, 
n, : ; sels have reached us, principally the spoils of silver, or some composition found better suited 
re The invention of glass is one of the many | Herculaneum and Pompeii. ‘The Museo Bor- | to their purpose. 

“4 blessings which Providence has bestowed on | bonico, at Naples, alone contains 2,400 speci- For four centuries Venice enjoyed the mo- 
_ man. Scienceand genius here lay noclaim; and ' mens, The most beautiful of all are, however, | nopoly of glass mirrors, and supplied all 
i we are not of the school which would ascribe | the celebrated Portland vase, now in the Brit- | Europe ; but in 1665, Colbert, the great Min- 
- to chance the merit of an invention destined ish Museum, which, when discovered in a | ister of Louis XIV., determined to enrich 
ae by the Almighty to be of such service to his tomb near Rome, was long considered by | France with this beautiful act. He attracted 
. creatures, — It is now impossible to trace it to | antiquaries to be a real sardonyx, and a cup| workmen from Venice by the promise of great 
he its origin ; it seems almost as old as the keen | in the possession of the Trivulsi family. ‘The| privileges, and founded the royal mirror fac- 
d and brilliant obsidian—that volcanic glass | former is of dark blue glass, with the delicate | tory, which soon surpassed Murano itself, and 
“a which the fire-belching mountains have been | relievos in white enamel ; the latter is a cup | the size was consequently very much limited. 
“a forming since the world began. Egyptian/of all the hues of opal, set in a sort of net-| ln 1668, Abraham Thevard invented the me- 

hieroglyphics, coeval, it is thought, with the| work of blue glass, and connected with it by | thod of casting plate glass in the same way 
ne descent of Jacob’s family to the Nile, repre-| stems of glass, while around the rim, in re-|that iron is cast, This has been of the great- 
ly sent the process of glass-blowing. Heads | lievo of green glass, are the words, “ Bebe, |est moment in the manufacture of mirrors, 

A have been found engraven with the name of|vivas multos annos.” From marks on it,| which soon began to increase in size, so that 
. the monarch whom moderns make the Pha. | there can be no doubt but that the whole was | we now have looking-glasses fifteen feet high. 
., raoh of the Exodus, while those vast recepta-| not cast, but cut out of a solid mass. Two) For a century France supplied Europe and 
ad cles of the dead which cover both Upper and| cups, apparently like this, were presented to| America with looking-glasses; but the Reign 
by Lower Egypt, furnish from their mummy |the Emperor Adrian by an Egyptian priest, | of ‘Terror, and the massacres of the first revo- 
wd cases, vases, wine bottles, drinking cups and| ‘The uses to which glass may be applied are lution, having ruined the factories and annihi- 
on trinkets of glass. ' various, and require different modes of prepa- | lated the commerce of France, many work- 
i Coming, then, to the period of books, the|ration, The chief are glass-ware, window-|men went over to England, where the first 
Id oldest of all—Job, written in the deserts of| glass, looking-glasses, and we may add, | British factory of looking-glass plates was 
dis Arabia—compares it with gold; and Hebrew | building-glass, Of the use of glass vessels, | founded in 1793, It is too common a plan to 
mae scholars find allusions to glass vessels in the | we have already spoken. Window-glass was | ascribe the transmigration of the industrial 
th books of Moses. ‘This does not fix the period | not unknown to the Romans. In the tepida- | branches of France to the revocation of the 
she of its invention, but it explodes the fable by | rium of the public baths at Pompeii, a bronze | Edict of Nantz, as the key to explain every- 
all which Pliny accounts for its invention, “ A | lattice came to light, with some of the panes | thing. But here exaggeration has played its 
ily merchant ship,” says he, “ laden with matron, | still inserted in the frame, and showing the part—the millions of exiles for conscience 
a being driven upon the coast at the mouth of|manner in which they were secured. The | sake, whom Voltaire makes the burden of his 
oi. the Belus, in tempestuous weather, the crew | glass must have been blown by methods anal- | charges, dwindle down under the actual statis- 
on were compelled to cook their victuals ashore ;| ogous to those now in use. Glass windows |tical research of the Duke de Noailles, and 
of and, having placed lumps of matron on the|must have been, however, very rare, as pure| other members of the French Academy, to 

ne sand, to support their kettles, found to their| transparent glass was extremely expensive. | about two hundred thousand. This is un- 

aie surprise masses of transparent stone among| Instead of glass, windows were generally |doubtedly, far too many. But Cromwell, in 
od. the cinders, The sand of this small stream| glazed with thin sheets of mica, or horn—|one year, shipped off at least one-fourth of 

of Galilee, which runs from the foot of Mount| glass having come into general use only since | that number from Ireland: and that unfortu- 
aia Carmel, was, in consequence, supposed to/| the fifteenth century. During the Crusades | nate country loses now, every year, by forced 

53, possess a peculiar virtue for making glass,|the Venetians studied the process of glass emigration, more than the reign of Louis XIV. 

Ace. and continued for ages to be sought after and | working in the factories of the East, and in-| lost for France; and the legislation of Eng- 

exported to distant countries for this purpose.” | troduced it into Europe. Noor is this the only | land in the one case, is far more oppressive 
It is a fact that glass was at a very early date | benefit derived from those much decried expe- | and insidious than that of France in the other. 
ah. known to the Pheenicians, and for a long time| ditions, ‘The culture of silk also passed over | Revolutions have ruined industry in France, 
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constituted an article of trade peculiar to that|to Venice, and thence to France, during these 


more than intolerance. We have seen the 
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result of that of 1789. That of 1830 decided walls of some of our saloons have, of late {Schools during the past winter; the interest 


many of the workers of glass to emigrate to years, seemed made of glass ; and as far back 
Belgium, where a factory of looking-glasses as the days of Solomon, rabbinical stories tell} members and Managers, acts, we believe, as 
was soon opened, us of a chamber in the palace of that mon-|a stimulus to the scholars, 

There are now six factories in England, arch, paved with blocks of clear, transparent} At the close of the Schools, much heartfelt 
one in Belgium, and a number of little ones in glass, under which flowed a canal full of fish,|} thankfulness was expressed by the scholars 
Germany ; but French plate-glass has nobly so that it seemed a pond. But coming to}for the benefit they had received; and they 
sustained its old renown, and like French more authentic sources, we know that glass| were encouraged to be diligent in improving 
silks and French wines, stands at the head of entered extensively into the Roman mosaics,|what they had already acquired. One of 
the line. For the last twenty years, the and that in blocks of various colours it formed | them stated that he had saved a considerable 
Royal Factory of St. Gobain, and the manu- the material of many of their tesselated pave-|amount of money by being able to keep his 
facture of Cirey, have a common agency and ments, Thick sheets of glass, of various col-|own accounts; another was thankful that he 
depot at New York, and this establishment ours, were also attached to the walls and ceil-| could read the scriptures; and another that 
supplies the Union with looking-glasses and ings of apartments; and in the year 58 before | he could do his own writing. Many of them 
plate-glass. ‘Christ, Scaurus decorated in this way a com-|spoke of the Schools in a manner gratifying 

The use of large mirrors has become much partment or tier in his gorgeous theatre. In|to the Managers present, 
more fashionable among us; and, in fact, the modern conservatories or greenhouses,| In conclusion, the Managers are induced to 
there is no finer decoration for our saloons. glass is the chief material; but not till the| believe that the liberality of individuals con- 
The retail stores have made immense advance erection of the Crystal Palace had we seen a/|tributing to the funds of the Association, and 
by the use of plate-glass, and we need but whole structure, of any extent, raised of sheets | their own services, are profitably expended 
walk along Broadway, to see how generally of glass. in this praiseworthy, though humble institu- 
it has replaced the old-fashioned windows. | Such are the many uses of glass, to which, | tion. 

American industry has not yet been seri-| if we add its employment in optical and philo-|_ Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
ously turned to this manufacture and impor-'sophical apparatus, we cannot but thank the Board of Managers, 
tation from France, England and Germany Almighty for teaching man to transform the Francis Bacon, Clerk. 
supply all that is sold in the United States. apparently worthless sand and soda into a| ppilada., Third mo. Ist, 1853. 
The fact is, that vast capital and consummate material so brilliant, transparent and useful, 
skill are required to bring to perfection the that the poets of all days have made it the 
varied operations which transform into a theme of their most beautiful comparisons, 


splendid mirror the rough plate of glass, and even the inspired Prophet employs it) 7yeasyrer,—John C. Allen 
which, as in the iron trade, we might call pig-' again and again in his description of the hea- 


ssi ae er: ; Managers.—Nathaniel H. Brown, William 
glass. The grinding, the polishing, and the venly Jerusalem: “ A sea of glass like crys- |H. Burr, William L. Edwards, Francis Ba- 
silvering, require costly machinery, great tal is before the throne of God ; and, further con, Anthony M. Kimber, Edward Sharpless, 
ability to prevent breakage, and a vast expen- on, “ the sons of God stand on this sea of | Samuel Woolman, Samuel Allen, William L. 
diture of money. |glass mingled with fire ;” and “the city itself Baily 

This is not the case with common window- is of pure gold, like to clear glass, and the ° 
glass, which is now successfully manufactured streets as it were transparent glass” 
on a large scale, at Boston, Pittsburg, Balti-| 
more, and in the State of New Jersey. Venice 
also furnished the first panes of window-glass,' association of Friends for the Free Instruction ing, held in Philadelphia, 1853. 
and in the fifteenth century, the king of vf Adult Coloured Persons . ; s 
France, wishing to encourage this branch of| , On referring to the interesting statements 
industry, ennobled all who were employed in| To the Association of Friends for the Free | of the distribution of the writings of Friends, 
the manufacture, and granted them extensive Instruction of Adult Coloured Persons, the contained in the Report of the Book Commit. 
privileges. Long after, the gentlemen glass- Managers report: That the Schools for Men |tee, the meeting, on consideration, directed 
workers never worked but with a sword at|and Women, were opened in the building on | the Meeting for Sufferings to print that report 
their side. The window-glass manufacture Raspberry street, on the 4th of Tenth month | oF such parts of it as they may think proper, 
was first begun in England, in 1557, in last, and continued until the 25th of Second | and circulate it among the members as far as 
Crutched Friars, London; and in 1635 the! month, when they were closed for the season. | May appear to them useful, in order to incite 
art received a great improvement from Sir! On the evening the Schools were opened, |Friends to more zeal in disseminating our 
Robert Mansell, by the use of coal fuel instead 32 men and 36 women were admitted; the doctrines and testimonies. 
of wood ; but within the last few years French! whole number entered during the season was one 
plate-glass has superseded the use of common 348, viz., 131 men and 217 women, To tae Meerine ror Surrerines. 
window-glass in the mansions and dwelling-| ‘The average attendance for the term of five | The Book Committee Report :— 
houses in the finer quarters of New York, and| months, was 50 men and nearly 52 women,| ‘That during the past year 2130 Books and 
our other great cities. It is, indeed, dearer ;\contrasting favourably with that of former | Pamphlets have been delivered from the depo- 
but the plates are so thick, and the glass so| years. sitory; of which 787 were sold; and 1342 


thus manifested, conjointly with that of the 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 
Secretary.—Charles J. Allen. 
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Report of the Book Committee. 


For “The Friend.” | Ftract from the Minutes of the Yearly Meet- 








pure, that they last forever; while cylinder 
or crown glass breaks or becomes rusty and 
opaque after a few years’ use. 

Another use of glass is, in roofing, for sky- 
lights, and also in sidewalks and floors, to 
turn bisements to advantage, Rough glass 
for sky lights, and glass tiles, of one or two 
inches, are manufactured in France, and are 
in great demand here. With some openings 
in the floors, covered by these tiles, dark 
basements can now be used, even in retail 
trade, which were formerly fit only fora place 
to store empty boxes and discarded furniture. 

But we have lately seen glass, fragile as it 
is, put toa new use—that of building. ‘The 


The course of instruction has been as here-| were gratuitously distributed. The amount 
| tofore, generally rudimental, endeavours being | received this year for books sold, is $445.06 ; 
made to ground the pupils thoroughly in the | and there has been paid for books purchased, 
elements of education, rather than to press | and for binding, &c., $321.95. 
them forward beyond their ability to under-| Of the 1342 books gratuitously distributed, 
|stand and acquire to advantage. 795 were bound volumes, and 547 pamphlets ; 
Copies of the Moral Almanac were freely | the estimated value of which is $571.06, of 
distributed in both Schools, and several dozens | which about $200 was for books given to Pre- 
of the New Testament were kindly furnished | parative Meetings of our Yearly Meeting. 
‘by the Bible Association of Friends at a low|'T'wo complete sets of the Friends’ Library 
|rate, which were sold to the scholars at the| have been furnished to Preparative Meetings, 
| same price, and several copies of the fourteenth volume. 
The order of both Schools has been well | Such of our meetings as have not completed 
|sustained, and the improvement of the pupils | their sets of this work, would do well to apply 
|creditable. Numerous individuals visited the | early for the deficient volumes. 
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One complete copy of that work, with three} they may be borrowed without any charge 
other books, has also been given to the Phila-| for the use of them. If there was a proper 
delphia Athenzeum ; 100 volumes of different} zeal and interest felt on the subject by our 
works to Libraries of a neighbouring city.| members generally, we apprehend that the 
These works appear to have awakened in the| reading of our approved writings might be 
mind of the person to whose care they were| greatly increased, and much be done by this 
sent, a lively interest in the principles and| means, both to remove the unfounded preju- 
practices of Friends, and he has since ordered, | dices which exist in some minds against the 
partly at his own expense, for gratuitous dis-| Society, and also to spread abroad a know- 
tribution, a considerable number of Tracts| ledge of the Truth as it is in Jesus. 

and other small treatises illustrating our reli-} Signed on behalf of the Committee, 





through the most dense part of them. Hence, 
from their great thinness, these curious bodies 
seldom shine with anything like the bright- 
ness of the planets; though, in this respect, 
there is the greatest diversity among them, 
which we must attribute to differences in their 
densities, or, perhaps, in the original constitu- 
tion of their physical elements, as adapted for 
the absorption or reflection of light. Their 
light usually resembles loose, faintly-illumined 
vapour, but several have exhivited tints of 












gious views, By letters received from him, Henry Cope, faint red, some of blue, and others of a bright 
it appears that since the books and tracts were Samuet Bertte, gold colour. It is only during their passage 
received, they have been considerably read, Tuomas Evans, in the lower parts of their orbits that they be- 
and a disposition evinced to obtain them. Philada., Fourth mo. 14th, 1853. come visible to us; at about five or six times 
Fifty-one volumes have been forwarded to callie our distance from the sun, they are lost through 
the Library of Yale College, at New ae From the Leisure Hour. |the feebleness of their light. Hence only 
Connecticut; 33 to a Public Library at San large and bright comets remain visible for an 
Francisco, in California ; 5 were given to the A CHAPTER ON COMETS. considerable time. 7 


Mercantile Library ; 23 to the Young Colour-| Comets have been, in all ages, regarded 
ed Men’s Library; 27 to the Library of the! with intense interest, both by the peasant and 
Coloured Institute, all in this city :—33 to a/the philosopher. Their sudden and singular 
Library at Germantown; 49 to the Library | appearance, their great magnitude and velo- 
at Springfield, Delaware Co., Pennsylvania ;| city, and the usual appendage of a stream, or, 
22 to a Library among the Ojibeway Indians|as it has been commonly called, a tail, pro- 
in Canada ; 14 to the Library of a First-day | jected from the side furthest from the sun, 
school in Maine; 13 to a similar Library in| have rendered them objects of the highest cu- 
Germantown ; 46 volumes and 243 pamphlets| riosity. The term ¢az/, however, is by no 
for the use of the Central Book Commitiee of} means happy, as, in receding from the sun, 
Indiana Yearly Meeting; 60 volumes and 24 | the tail goes before and not behind the body of 
pamphlets were sent to Granville in Nova|the comet. This appendage presents some- 
Scotia; 13 to persons in Perry county, Penn-| what the appearance of hair; hence the name 
sylvania; 29 to Canada; and others have| comet, derived from the Latin word coma— 
been given to persons in Arkansas, Indiana, | ‘a lock of hair.” ‘These bodies in their mo- 
lowa, Pittsburg, Boston, Chicago, Baltimore, | tion are not confined to the zone in which the 
and other parts of our country. ‘Three vol-| planets move, but come from remote regions 
umes and 25 pamphlets in the French lan-|of space. ‘The curves or orbits which they 
guage have been sent to one of the West India| describe are also very eccentric; that is, 
Islands; and 5 volumes and 5 pamphlets in| greatly deviating from a circle. In this re- 
German, to the Library of the Pennsylvania| spect they are distinguished from planets. 
Hospital, for the use of the patients, besides a| ‘The orbit of Mercury, for instance, has a con- 
number in German handed to serious persons | siderable eccentricity, his least distance, com- 
who read that language. pared with his greatest, being as about 2 to 
Every year furnishes fresh evidence of the! 3; whereas these elements in the orbits of 
benefits resulting from the establishment of} some comets are more than a 1000 to 1, 
the Bookstore ; and encourages the belief that,| ‘The sun is found to be at the focus of their|as wholly free thermometric heat, it is to us 
by keeping up and enlarging the stock of| orbits, and his gravitation is the centripetal} inconceivable that the comet was not utterly 
Books, its usefulness in promoting their dis-| force concerned in the description of their | destroyed by the actual dissipation of its sub- 
semination and perusal, will continue to in-| tracks. From him they derive their light, | stance in space. 
crease. Our early Friends were zealous in| which is reflected to us from their whole vol-| ‘The dilatation which comets undergo from 
the cause of printing and distributing works ume; but their texture seems not sufliciently | the influence of the sun, and the rapidity with 
elucidating those Christian principles and | compact to present the varying phases, as in|which it takes place, is astonishing, The 
practices which they felt themselves divinely | the moon and several of the planets. It is| comet of 1680 threw off a streamer or tail, on 
called to uphold to the world. ‘They made} not improbable, however, that the material of} the side turned from the sun, of 60 millions of 
large pecuniary sacrifices for the promotion! a comet, in a very near approach to the sun, | miles in length, and this in the space of 48 
of this object, which they felt to be a religious | may for the time become self-luminous ; for it| hours. lis direction would suggest that some 
duty ; and our worthy Elder, George Fox, on | is evident, from the extraordinary and rapid | powerlul repellent force must have been ex- 
his dying bed, sent for some of his brethren, | changes which then take place, that some ex-/erted upon it by the sun, It subsequently 
to whom he enjoined that care should be taken | tremely powerful excitation is produced by | attained to a length of 123 millions of miles, 
for the spread of Friends’ Books, that thereby | the proximity of that luminary, not unlikely |One that appeared in 1769 had a stream of 
those blessed doctrines which he had long| of an electrical nature, and sufficient to induce | 48 millions of miles; and the beautiful comet 
and faithfully laboured to promulgate, might| a phosphorescent property in the highly atten-| of 1811, visible for several months, was ac- 
be diffused in the earth, uated substance of the nebulous appendage of| companied by one, divided into two branches, 
We think there is, at the present time, an|the comet, Several of these bodies are en-| that extended over 108 millions of miles. In 
ample field for useful labour in this depart-|tirely devoid of streams or tails, presenting| this comet, as is generally observed, the 
ment, and it is very desirable that Preparative | merely a round or oval figure, resembling a| streamer was separated by an invisible atmos- 
and Monthly Meetings, and Friends generally, | mass of vapour or mist, Atier the most care-| phere from the head, which was about 540,000 
should be stirred up, not only to have libra-| {ful examination with the best telescopes, it} miles in diameter. 
ries of Friends’ Books, but to give public notice | seems doubtful whether even the nucleus, or It is difficult to imagine that the matter of 
to their neighbours by printed handbills, or in| the body of the comet itself, ever consists 01 | the tails, projected to so great a distance, could 
some equally effective mode, where the books | matter in a solid state, Some are quite trans- | ever be all again collected by the attraction of 
are, and their character and object, and that] parent, so that the smallest stars can be seen} the nucleus, or main body of the comet, 


There is a vast difference, we may observe, 
in the velocity of different comets. The great 
comet of 1680, and that of 1843, are remark- 
able instances of this ; the velocity of the latter 
at the perihelion (the point of the orbit near- 
est to the sun) was 366 miles in one second 
of time, Both these comets approached nearer 
to the sun than any others that have been 
computed, That of 1680 passed round the 
sun at a distance from his surface of one-third 
of his radius, or about 147,000 miles, while 
that of 1843 was at one time only one-seventh 
of his radius, or about 63,000 miles distant 
from the luminous surface of that glorious and 
wonderful body. ‘To what an enormous heat 
must these comets have been exposed—a heat 
that would have melted, and perhaps rendered 
gaseous, all our earths, rocks, and metals. 
From their amazing velocity, their distance 
from the sun would very rapidly increase, but 
still the heating influence of the latter would 
be prodigious. It has been computed that the 
intensity of heat upon the comet of 1843 must 
have been 47,000 times greater than what we 
experience at above 3000 times the distance 
of that body from the sun. If we regard this 
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This may partly account for the observed de- land was a glorious triumph of the intellect | Burket were in the steep 
crease of this appendage at the successive | over sense. The path of the comet had to be | they suffered much abuse. Alice was stoned, 
visits of the same comet. ‘The material thus| computed from day to day; it was exposed, |and the clothes were violently torn from her 
left in the neighbourhood of the sun, may also, | too, to disturbing influences, varying in inten- | back, whilst the priest’s wife struck Francis 
by the agency of this powerful attraction, have | sity and direction, while for nearly 77 years|so violently with a key that he long felt the 
contributed to the formation of that nebulous | it was invisible. This noble achievement was | blow. At Swanzea Francis went to the stee- 
medium or atmosphere surrounding him, call-| effected by the spiritual intellect of man, in|ple-house, and whilst standing still there, 
ed the zodiacal light, which very much re-| reliance on the certainty of those laws by | quietly listening to the priest, he was suddenly 
sembles the matter of a comet’s tail. While| which it has pleased the Creator to govern | assaulted, dragged out of the house, and im- 
some comets are entirely without this append-| the world of matter, and which, by scrutiny | prisoned in the town-hall. His behaviour had 
age, others have been seen with several, as|and thought, it has also been his will that|been altogether peaceable; he had said no- 
the comet of 1823, which had two tails. ‘They|man should discover. In this instance the | thing, and his demeanor was not to be found 
were of unequal magnitude and brightness ;| astronomer’s patient and laudable inquiry met | fault with ; but the priests feared that he might 
the larger and brighter one turned from the| with an ample and rich reward, ‘The next|speak the truth. In the language of one of 
sun, the smaller nearly towards it. Another,| return of Halley’s comet was predicted for|our early writers, “ His religious concern to 
seen in 1744, had no less than six streams| 1835; and after all the elements of disturb- | testify against the priests of those times, being 
about 30° long, spread out over a very consi-| ance had been re-computed with the most| well known, so exposed him to their resent- 
derable angle. Except in small comets, we| rigorous and indefatigable care, its passage | ment, that they stirred up the people by abus- 
may add, the tails are seldom straight. through the perihelion, after the absence of| ing him, to prevent his uttering such reproof, 


le-house yard, where 





It is a comparatively modern discovery that 
these bodies, erratic as they appear, are in| actual occurrence. 


76 years, was foretold within ten days of its|as their own consciences told them they de- 
Had certain diacoveries | served.” Hence it also happened, that he was 


their motions subject to the same kind of forces | since made by Professor Airy been known at | frequently carried before the magistrates, and 


which regulate planetary motion. 
instance, capable of demonstration from the 
laws of gravity, that a body projected at a/| this comet at its several visits have been con- 
given distance from the sun with any amount 
of velocity, unless thrown directly toward the | accurately verified. 
centre, must, in scientific language, describe | expected in 1911, 
acurve. In order, too, that it may revolve 
permanently, it must describe either a circle, 
or that oval figure called an ellipse. After 
the most careful observations of the great 
comet of 1680, made by Newton and Dr. aes 
Halley, an elliptical orbit was computed and ee nee 
laid down to represent its observed motion,| Elizabeth Holmes and Alice Burket, after 
and this orbit was rigorously maintained|their sufferings at Swanzea, held a meeting 
throughout its visible course. 
The first actual prediction of a comet’s re-| Newton, in Monmouthshire. During the night 
turn to the sun was made by Dr. Halley, and /| following the meeting, some of the people of 
his attempt, apparently so daring and hazard-|the place collected round the dwelling of 
ous, was crowned with success. Having ob-| Walter Watkins, where the travellers were, | 
served and computed the elements of a splen-| and made an uproar, In the morning the 
did comet that appeared in 1682, with a tail) two women were arrested and taken before 
50° in length, he remarked a striking coinci-| the justices, who having nothing to charge 
dence between its elements and those of two! against them, but as being strangers, made 
large comets recorded in the years 1607 and | out a pass to send them home to their parish 
1531, and he conceived they might be three as vagabonds. ‘They were however, ashamed 
distinct visits of one and the same comet.| to do anything with the pass, and the women | 
Now between these dates there were respec-| were set at liberty. Being at Lanvaches, a 
tively intervals of 76 and 75 years: adding, ! parish near by Sheer-Newton, the rude mob 
therefore, 77 years to the period when he animated and encouraged by two preachers 
himself observed it, he ventured to predict its) named Walter, and Sims, fell on them and 
next return in 1759. He had the sagacity to| sorely abused them. At Newport also, in the 
perceive that its motion would be affected by | same county, they were imprisoned for some 
the attractions of the planets, and that the! time. 
differences in the periods of its return, as| Friends in Glamorganshire had similar 
given above, might be thus accounted for.|labour and sufferings to endure, Francis 





| Remainder next week. ] 
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in the house of Walter Watkins, at Sheer. | 





Halley did not live to see his predictions ful- | Gawler, a Friend of Cardiff, had found it his 
filled ; but the high probability of a successful | duty to bear testimony against the corruption 
result encouraged the astronomers and mathe-| of the priests, and for these acts he had been 
maticians of that period to investigate most| several times imprisoned. He had at one 
minutely all the effects due to planetary dis-| time been haled out of the steeple-house at 
turbance on the orbit of the comet; and it was| Cardiff, had been shamefully abused by the 
finally concluded that it would come to the| people, and was violently struck by the priest 
perihelion in the middle of April, 1759. It| himself with his cane. On one occasion, the 
did so on the 127m oF Marcu IN THAT YEAR.| priest having preached before the justices, 
618 days had been allowed for the influence| Francis Gawler, when the sermon was over, 
of the attraction of the various planets in de-| asked him a question. For this he was com- 
laying the arrival of the expected stranger ;| mitted to prison, where he was detained many 
100 being due to Saturn, and 518 to Jupiter.| months. He had also been imprisoned for a 
The calculation of the astronomers, imperfect | long time, for speaking to the same priest in 
as it was, was a near approach to accuracy,|the street. Being at Llandaff, he with Alice 


It is, for| the time, the prediction would have been ful-| by them dismissed for want of any colourable 
filled to the very day. The appearance of| pretence to proceed against him. 


During this year Francis Gawler, Edward 


siderably different, but its identity has been | Rawards, and Elizabeth Holmes, were arrest- 
Its next return may be} eq at a meeting in Sheer-Newton, and were 


carried before John Nicholas, William Blea- 
thin, and Robert Jones, justices of the peace, 
Many p2ople were present at the examination, 
an account of which has been preserved. 
One of the justices on behalf of the three, ad- 
dressed the prisoners thus: ‘ You have bro- 
ken the law in meeting together under the 
tree so near the church, and we have several 
times warned you of it before this, therefore 
we must deal with you according to law.” 

Answer.—We have broken no law of the 
nation in meeting together, for the law of the 
nation giveth liberty to all to meet together 
in the faith of Christ, in which we met toge- 
ther. Therefore we have broken no law, 

Justice Nicholas —The law saith, the min- 
ister should not be disturbed, going to or 
coming from his exercise. 

Answer.—That law we have not broken 
now, for we did not see the minister nor speak 
to him. 

Justice Nicholas.—Though you did not see 
the minister, nor speak with him, yet you 
know he was disturbed by your meeting, being 
in the way so near the church, where the 
people did go forth: so by this there was a 
disturbance. 

Answer.—We believe the minister and 
you were troubled, because the people came 
forth of the steeple-house to our meeting, yet 
we have not broken the law, for the law saith, 
‘[t must be proved that such came wilfully, 
maliciously, and of set purpose to make dis- 
turbance ;? and if such an oath were taken 
before thee, we think thou wouldst hardly 
believe it. 

Justice Nicholas —We shall do nothing 
but what we have proof for: some did hear 
the voice of one of you in the church, and so 
it must be a disturbance. 

Answer.—It must be proved, that such an 
one did maliciously and wilfully make a dis- 
turbance, therefore let it be proved, 

Justice Nicholas —W alter Jeukins’s voice 
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ere was heard in the church, and therefore it must| Light which shines in thy heart, thou wilt] bably unparalled in the history of any other 
ed, be a disturbance. come to see it as plain as we speak it. family in New England. Long may the links 
her Answer.—Walter Jenkins was not here| Justice Nicholas—Yea: But do you not)\that bind together these sisters, remain as 
cis this day; therefore believe them not who in-| know, that you have profited by our ministers, | unbroken as those that unite the several quar- 
the form thee against us, and that the presence of God went with them? | ters of the globe which they represent.—Obs. 
tee. Justice Nicholas.—W alter Jenkins was here | 1 pray you honestly confess, —— 
re, the last time, and his voice was heard then, Answer.—We shall honestly declare unto Selected 
nly Answer.—That which thou dost question| thee, ‘There was a time that the presence of THE SAINT. 
im- us for, is meeting together mow, and that we| God went with some of them, and in that time A sales! ch, would that 1 could Gaim 
had have made a disturbance, which cannot be| they did bear witness against tithes, types, The privileg’d, the honour’d name, 
no- proved, What Walter Jenkins did is past,| figures and shadows, saying, ‘Christ was And confidently take my stand, 
ind and he is ready to give an account for what| come, and hath set an end to tithes ;’ and some Though lowest in the saintly band. 
cht he has done. _ |of them durst not receive them for conscience Would, though it were in scorn applied, 
of Justice Nicholas—Do you own the scrip-| sake, the which now they receive and plead That term the teat of truth could bide! 
to tures to be the Word of God, yea or nay? for, and receive hundreds by the year by it ; Like kingly salutations given, 
ing Answer.—If thou sdyst the scripture is the| therefore the presence of God is withdrawn in mockery to the King of heaven. 
nt Word of God, prove it, and produce one scrip-| from them, whom we deny, and by their fruits 5 entest ; 
‘ ; ‘ A saint! and what imports the name, 
us- ture that saith, ‘the scripture is the Word of| they are known, Thus banded in derision’s game? 
of, God.’ Justice Nicholas —We will let them alone “ Holy, and separate from sin; 
de- Justice Nicholas.—I will do so. to plead for themselves, To good—nay even to God—akin.” 
vas Justice Jones —We will not do it till you} Amswer.—Do so, and let them fight for lee a 
ind first deny it. their God, and our weapons shall not be car- = eae _— = aceaen . 
‘ 3 Yhristian shrinks with shame? 
ble Answer.—The governor said he would) nal, but spiritual. Yes, dazzled by the glorious sight, 
prove it, so we may refuse to answer till he| Justice Jones.—You say the Light shines He owns his crown is all too bright. 
urd proves it; yet notwithstanding, for the sake of| in the heart, which gives the knowledge of ae 
Ste the simple-hearted people here, if you will| God in the face of Jesus Christ, and in so yap a = ee "” 
ere take an answer according to the scriptures of | doing you add to the scriptures, But ‘eeiteaaie ten ielees Ge teal = 
ea. Truth, we shall answer you, which we know| Answer.—We say, the Light shines in the United to the Son of God. 
ce, may satisfy you. heart, which gives the knowledge of God in ; 
on, Justice Jones—We are willing to receive| the face of Jesus Christ; and if thou deniest A saint! oh, scorner, give some sign, 
A : ocd wo ‘ Some seal to prove the title mine, 
ed. an answer according to the scriptures of it, it lies upon us to prove it. ‘Aad wanteee Chests thee tha teal 
ad- Truth. Justice Jones.—Yes. Than bringing kingdoms in thy hand. 
r0« Answer.—The scriptures we own to be the} ‘Then Francis Gawler turned to 2 Cor. iv., 
the words of God, which are a declaration of the| where the text was so in accordance with the Oh! for an interest in that name, 
ral Word of God, which was from the beginning, | position taken by the Friends, that the magis- ee - nae « am, 
re before the scriptures were written, and is as|trate honestly confessed his error, saying, While scorned a shall judge acne 
an hammer and a sword, dividing asunder|* You are in the right, and we were mis- : 
ho between the ‘marrow and the bones ; and to! taken.” How shall the name of saints be prized, 
he this the scripture stands a witness for us.) Amswer.—We shall not make thee an wee a 
ae John i. 1, 23; Heb. iv. 12. offender for a word, but if thou hadst had such Cho ean th Manlaee shall judge the world.” 
1s Justice Nicholas —You have given us more | an advantage against us, thou wouldst hardly Marriott. 
; satisfaction than some of your Friends have! have past it by, but we are taught to do so. —— 
“ done, and you speak very well, to own the| ‘Thou and the governor have asked us many! —gafferings of John and Deborah Wyna. 
oe scriptures to be the words of God, which in- questions, and you cannot say you are dissat- ; ee ; 
deed is truth, and we are glad to hear you isfied in any one particular, Now we will Deborah Wynn hada religious education, 
say so, | ask you one question, ‘Did Peter and Paul | and was favoured with the visitations of ‘Truth 
-s Justice Jones.—But how is it you call our —_ — thing and mean another, when they i. — ee gel giving up to the oo 
ministers deceivers, and some of you never | SP&K°* ; es k of j ee ee 
ee saw their faces before, which is a strange | Justice Jones.—Nay, they did not speak | work of its power in her heart, and by being 
: one thing, and mean another. obedient thereto, attained to a degree of settle- 
" thing to us, [| pray you tell us, - ae . Petes’ 1, S ; 

3 ; nswer.—Then do not thou make mean-| ment in the Truth when young, which pre- 
ng Answer.—lt a thing to know a | ings to their words, pared her to undergo those travels and exer- 
he deceiver and a false prophet, for they are| “Jyssice Jones.—I shall not do it. cises, which early began to fall to her lot; for 

a marked with the mark of the beast in their! ‘afer this examination the Friends were| about the sixteenth year of her age, her father 
foreheads, and you may read in the scripture, | sone 10 9 neighbouring ale-house, where they |and mother, were both carried prisoners to 
nd pod ogee! hundreds were marked with the) were detained some time, and where they had | York, for the testimony of a good conscience 
ne murk of the beast in their foreheads, and they | an opportunity to declare the ‘Truth to the|towards God. She being their only child, 
et were those that uphold the worship of the people, who had followed them there from the | the management of their trade and business 
h, beast in their idols’ temples, where the beast | hustices. The examination had been very | fell under her care; and during their impri- 
ys is now worshipped in this generatien, by which | satisfactory to the honest-hearted seekers alter | sonment, she travelled to York, twenty-two 
- mark the false prophets are known to be ae Truth, who were present. The justices direct-| miles, on foot, once in two weeks to visit 
ni deceivers, though their faces we never see ;| ed that they should be set at liberty. them, and to carry them what money she had 
ly and take heed how you uphold them, lest you | ot for their support. 
be partakers of their plagues achaatnninnai wee PP : : 
par plagues. |" Being a young woman, sincere in heart to 
1g Justice Jones.—Indeed, we read in scripture God, and through his grace, fuithful to the 
ar as you say, that so many hundreds were A Remarkable Fact.—A Baptist clergyman | Truth, she grew in experience, and about the 
30 marked with the mark of the beast in their! and his wife, who reside in the vicinity of | eighteenth year of her age, she was concerned 
foreheads, but it is a strange thing to us, that| Boston, have the pleasure daily of gathering to bear a public testimony in meetings, to the 
in you know our ministers by that mark, around their fireside, four daughters, who | comfort and edification of Friends, She was 
S- Answer.—We believe thee, friend, where| were born in the four different quarters of the | afterwards married to John Wynn; and both 
thou art, that it is a strange thing to thee; but] globe, viz.: one in Europe, one in Asia, one | being ministers, and the meeting in its course 
ce 
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if thou wilt come down to God’s Witness, the 


in Africa, and oue in America—a fact pro- 


held at their house, heavy suilerings fell to 
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their share, in the times of the informers, who 


stripped them three several times of all their 
outward substance that was valuable; for| 
such was the cruelty of the persecutors and in- 
formers of those days, that at one of the times | 
mentioned, she was lying in, in child-bed, and | 
they went to take her bed from under her, but 
the neighbouring women, abhorring the inhu- 
manity of such an attempt, interrupted their 
design, and would not suffer it ; but they ran- 
sacked the room, and took what they could 
lay their hands on, Their avarice not yet 
being satisfied, they met her husband in the 
street as they went away, who had been at a 
neighbouring market, and was driving before 
him his horse, with the goods on his back, 
and his riding-coat upon the pack, all which 
they seized and took away with the rest of 
the plunder. Being thus deprived of his horse, 
pack, and coat, he came home, and found his 
shop stripped of the goods, and the house of 
the furniture, that he had neither chair nor 
stool to sit down upon to rest him, until some 
of his kind neighbours, whom he found there 
bemoaning this unchristian usage, went and 
brought him in some one thing, and some an- 
other, for their present use, until they could | 
provide furniture of their own for their neces- 
sary accommodation ; and afterwards some 
of the inhabitants of the town hearing of his 
intention of buying more goods to carry on 
his trade, came to him and earnestly entreated 
him to buy no more, for he might see they 
were resolved to ruin him. He told them he 
was not at all discouraged, he had a little 
money left, and intended to lay it out for 
goods as far as it would go, and if they took 
them from him also, they could have no more 
than all, but he believed they would be limited 
in the Lord’s time; which came to pass ac- | 
cordingly, And as they retained their integ- 
rity, and stood faithful to Truth’s testimony, | 
they were favoured of the Lord to surmount | 
all the difficulties their great sufferings brought | 
upon them,—Leadbeater’s Extracts. 











It was a beautiful character Pliny gave of| 
alady. ‘To the innocence of a child she 
unites the sprightliness of youth, and the wis- 
doin of advanced age.” 

—>_ 


For “ The Frieud.”’ 
The Climate of Australia, 


The central portion of Australia, so far as 
its nature has been disclosed by the numerous 
expeditions sent out to explore il, is principally 
a barren, stony desert, destitute of water and 
vegetation. During the warm season, ex- 
posed to the unmitigated influence of the solar 
rays, the surface of the ground becomes very 
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drying up the grass like hay, depriving the |at 108° in the shade, a south wind came, drove 


grape of its watery elements, rendering iron back the north, and, in rather less than five 
exposed to its influence so hot as to burn the/| minutes, the thermometer fell to 60°, and I 
hand on touching it, doing injury to the pro-| shook with cold from head to foot. This vari- 
mising harvest, and filling the air with such ation of 48°, is the greatest that I have regis- 
quantities of dust and sand, that the sun’s rays tered on these occasions; the least is said to 
are shut out. Occasionally the hot wind tra-|be 25°,” 
vels so slowly, that its movement is scarcely 
perceptible ; there is then little dust, the heat 

of the sun’s rays is great, and the earth is so ' rane 
torrid, that a senate which I sunk hori- SILENT WORSHIP. 

zontally into the ground to the depth of 24| ‘In the measure of life which is of Christ, 
inches, in a situation exposed to the sun andjand in which Christ is, and appears to the 
the wind, stood at 151° Fahr. On another |soul, is the power of life and death ; power to 
occasion, I placed a bar of copper about one | kill to the flesh, and power to quicken to God ; 
foot long and three inches wide by one inch| power to cause the soul to cease from its own 
thick, in a situation exposed to the hot wind | workings, and power to work in and for the 
and the sun’s rays; when it had been|soul what God requires, and what is accepta- 
thus placed for about two hours, I wrapped | ble in his sight. In this, God is to be waited 
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warm, and the northern wiuds sweeping over 
it, convey to the settlements on the southern 
coast a degree of heat unknown in most parts 
of the globe, 

Lancelott in a recent work on the Austra- 
lian colonies thus speaks of the north wind: 
‘Ju winter it is moderately warm, in summer 
it is intensely hot, and rushes on with the ve- 
locity of a hurricane, raising the thermometer 
in the shade to 110° or even 120° Fahrenheit, 


some common post letter-paper round it, and | 
in doing so, it accidentally came against 
my hand, which it burnt, and in a few 
hours afterwards the place blistered. After 
the paper had been in contact with the cop- 
per about an hour, its colour changed to a 
deep straw or pale brown, and it was so 
scorched and rotten, that it broke in pieces 
when | attempted to unwrap it. 

“During their prevalence, nearly all per- 
sons of weakly or debilitated constitutions 
suffer extreme lassitude and depression. ‘The 
moisture dries from the eyes, the lips become 
parched and cracked, the breathing short and 
quick, the air as it enters the mouth feels 
burning hot, and while sitting perfectly still 
the perspiration oozes from every pore in the 
skin. Individuals of robust constitution, how- 
ever, are not thus affected. 

‘** The hot winds generally commence about 
the middle or end of November, and re-occur 
at intervals throughout the summer until the 
end of February. [lt must be borne in mind, 
that their seasons do not occur at the same | 
portions of the year as ours.] ‘They seldom 
have longer duration than forty-eight hours, | 
and the number of hot wind days in summer | 
is about fifteen, although different years vary 
in this respect considerably. 

“ The scorching blasts are succeeded by a/ 
wind from the southward, and the change is | 
most sudden and violent. It generally occurs | 
about four o’clock, p.mM.; a gale trom the 
south comes rushing on, when the opposing | 
winds battle away right furiously. lmmedi-| 
ately the battle line of the howling blasts has | 
passed, the air which a minute before was'| 
rendered dark as night by thick elouds of 
dust, earth, sand, and other light substances, | 
carried up by the furious winds, becomes sud- 
denly clear, and the sunlight shines out so 
brightly, that, for a short me, the eyes are 
almost blinded. When sight returns, on 
looking northward, a most imposing scene 
presents itself; a distinctly defined perpendi- 
cular wall of dust, extends eastward and west- 
ward to the horizon, and reaching into the 
heavens, beyond the limits of vision, recedes 
from view. ‘The variation in temperature, 
from the hot northern blasts to the chilling 
squalls from the south, is as great as it is sud- 
den. In November, 1850, a hot wind was 
blowing ; my thermometer in Meibcurne stood 








upon and worshipped continually, both in pri- 
vate and in public, according as his Spirit 
draws and teaches, For the Lord requireth 
of his people, not only to worship him apart, 
but to meet together to worship Him, in the 
seasons, and according to the drawings of his 
Spirit; and they that are taught of him, dare 
not forsake the assembling of themselves to- 
gether, as the manner of some is; but watch 
against the temptations and snares, which the 
enemy lays to deceive them therefrom, and to 
disturb their sense, that they miyht not feel 
the drawings of the Father thereto, 

“‘ This is the manner of their worship, They 
are to wait upon the Lord, to meet in the silence 
of the flesh, and to watch for the stirrings of his 
life, and the breaking forth of his poweramongst 
them. And in the breaking forth of that 
power, they may pray, speak, exhort, rebuke, 
sing or mourn, according as the Spirit teaches, 
requires, and gives utterance, But if the 
Spirit do not require to speak, and give to 
utter, then every one is to sit still in his place, 
in his heavenly place, feeling his own mea- 
sure, feeding thereupon, receiving therefrom 
into his spirit, what the Lord giveth, In this 
is pure, precious edifying; his soul, who thus 
waits, is hereby particularly edified by the 
Spirit of the Lord at every meeting. ‘There 
is also the life of the whole felt in every vessel 
that is turned to its measure, insomuch as the 
warmth of life in each vessel doth not only 
warm the particular, but they are like @ heap 
of fresh and living coals, warming one an- 
other, insomuch as a great strength, lreshness, 
and vigour of life flows into all, [Here is a 
harmonious labour for the honour of Truth, 


|and the welfare of one another, all striving 


together for the faith of the gospel, and the 
growth of every one in the T'ruth.| If any 
be burthened, tempted, buffe:ed by Satan, 
bowed down, overborne, languishing, afflicted, 
distressed, the estate of such is felt in spirit ; 
and secret or open cries, as the Lord pleaseth, 
ascend up to the Lord for them; and they 
many times find ease and reliel, in a few words 
spoken, or without words, if it be the season 
of their help and relief from the Lord, [‘This 
was especially their experience when it was 
said, ‘* See how these Quakers love one an- 
other.”’} 

* Absolutely silent meetings, wherein there 
is a resolution not to speak, we know not; but 
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we wait on the Lord, either to feel him in| and sister and brother!” Party spirit would 
words, of in silence of spirit without words, as | have no place ; our fellowship would be in the 
he pleaseth. That which we aim at, and are| Holy Spirit, and our motive to action, and 
instructed to by the Spirit of the Lord as to| our object would be the increase of Christ’s 
silent meetings, is that the flesh in every one| kingdom, not to draw men to us, or to adopt 
be kept silent, and that there be no building |our particular sentiments, but to bow to the 
up, but in the Spirit and power of the Lord.|'Truth in themselves, and to show their love of 
There are several states of people; some feel | it by its genuine fruits. 

little of the presence of the Lord, but feel 
temptations, with many wanderings and rov- SHANGHAI FOWLS 
ings of mind, These are not yet acquainted ; 

with the power or at least know not its domi-| No person who has ever seen fair speci- 
nion, but rather feel dominion of the evil over| mens of the Shanghai or Cochin China fowls 
the good in them, This is a sore travailing| will, for a moment, dispute their superiority 
and mournful state, and meetings to such as/to the dunghill fowl in point of size. Large 
these, many times, may seem to themselves | fowls, if young, will certainly always com- 
rather for the worse than for the better. Yet| mand a better price in market than smallér 
even these, turning as much as may be from|ones, But they possess other advantages 
such things, and cleaving, or at least in truth| Well cared-for Shanghais attain a larger size 
of heart desiring to cleave, to that which wit-|at five months than the common fowls at 


eS eel 


nesseth against them, have acceptance with|twelve. We have now in our flock a pair of 


the Lord herein ; and continuing to wait in| Cochin Chinas, three months old, which weigh 


this trouble and distress, keeping close to meet-| eight and a half pounds—the cock five, and | 


ings, in fear and subjection to the Lord who/|the pullet three and a half pounds. But it is 
requires it, though with little appearing bene-|contended by those who stand opposed to 


fit, do reap an hidden benefit at present, and |* big chickens,” that the greater amount of 


shall reap a more clear and manifest benefit | food they consume than the smaller ones, 
afterwards, as the Lord wasteth and weareth | more than overbalance the advantage of their 
out that in them, wherein the darkness hath |increased size. This too, however, we con- 
its strength, ceive to be a mistake. We have a few com- 


‘* Now to evidence that the Lord doth require 
these silent meetings, after this manner, it may 
thus appear. God is to be worshipped in| 
spirit, in his own power and life, and this is | 
at his own disposal. His church is a gather- 
ing in the Spirit. If any man speak there, he 


mon fowls, which are kept for hatching —their 
small size giving them, for that purpose, a 
decided advantage over the Shanghai. Care- 
ful observation has fully satisfied us that they 
consume as much food as the larger ones, 
The common fowl is a much more ravenous 


must speak as the oracle of God, as the vessel | feeder than the Shanghai. If favourite food 


out of which God speaks, as the trumpet out 


is given, nothing short of a repletion will sat- | 


of which he gives the sound. Therefore, there | isfy them. Not so with the Shanghai or Co- 
js to be a waiting in silence, until the Spiritof|chin China, They feed as they move— 


the Lord move to speak, and also give words| slowly, and appear to turn every grain of 


to speak, For a man is not to speak his own | corn or wheat to an advantage. 

words, or in his own wisdom or time; but the} Much has been said in regard to the supe- 
Spirit's words, in the Spirit’s wisdom and| rior egg-producing qualities of the Shanghais 
time, which is, when he moves and gives to|or Cochin Chinas. To a limited extent we 
speak, Seeing the Spirit inwardly nourisheth, | have tested this point also, and, as far as our 
when he giveth not to speak words, the inward | experience goes, unhesitatingly yield to them 
sense and nourishment is to be waited for and | the palm, 

received as it was given when there were no| Our common fowls are as good specimens 
words, Yea, the ministry of the Spirit and|as any we have seen. We pay a high price 
life is more close and immediate when without | for them, for the special purpose of testing 
words, than when with words, as has been|their egg-producing qualities, as compared 
often felt, and is faithfully testified by many | with our finer fowls, and hatching as before 





witnesses. Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard,| stated. The result has been, that with the) 
neither hath entered into the heart of man,| same food, same lodging, and same attentions | 


how and what things God reveals to his chil-| in every particular, the Shanghais have beaten 
dren by his Spirit, when they wait upon him | two to one. 
in his pure fear, and worship and converse| Another point in favour of the Shanghai is, 


with Him in spirit; for then the fountain of|that they are more sociable, not nearly so| 


the great deep is unsealed, and the everlasting | much inclined to be mischievous, and if even 
springs, surely give up the pure and living| thus inclined, far less capable of doing dam- 
water.” —Ancient Quakerism, age, as the remarkable shortness of their 

What a glorious church should we be, with-| wings, and the great size of their bodies, pre- 
out spot or wrinkle, if all who occupy high or| vent them from flying over fences, into the 
low stations, making an appearance of stand-| gardens or fields, or injuring the grain in the 
ing for the truth, were really brought into this| stacks or mows, For these and other rea- 
regenerated and heavenly condition! What|sons we feel inclined to give the improved 
holy harmony there would be! How tender| breeds the preference over the common ones, 
should we be of one another, endeavouring to | and believe it would be economy, on the part 
strengthen and encourage those who are daily | of our farmers generally, to introduce them 
labouring to do the Lord’s will, being such of| even at a cost of ten dollars for the first pair. 
whom Christ said, ‘the same is my mother|—-Late Paper. 
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In our last week’s number, is an article 
from “The Leisure Hour,” headed “ The 
Disagreeables,” the greater part of which 
some of our readers we doubt not, have recog- 
nized as an old acquaintance. “The Leisure 
Hour” we esteem as an excellent periodical ; 
and though as we glanced at the article, 
(which a Friend had marked in it for inser- 
tion in our journal,) we thought it seemed 
| familiar, yet we gave it no particular exami- 
ination. On reading it more attentively, we 
find that nearly the whole of it, originally ap- 
peared in the 24th number of our twenty-fourth 
| volume, and is the production of one of our 
contributors. With a few adroit omissions 
and additions, and under a new headivg, it 
has been palmed upon the English publishers 
as an original production, and is also publish- 
ed in the current number of Harper’s Maga- 
| zine, without any acknowledgment of its origin. 
This is far from being the first time that arti- 
cles from “ The Friend” have been appropri- 
ated by other journals, without any acknow- 
ledgment from whence they were taken. It 
is not very long since one of our exchanges 
in the West, transcribed one of our editorials, 
with very slight alteration, under its own edi- 
torial head, without indicating where it came 
from. Several pieces of poetry originally 
prepared for and published in “ ‘The Friend,” 
have likewise been introduced into other papers 
without acknowledgment, All are welcome 
to whatever they may choose to glean from 
our columns, but we request, that whenever 
anything is taken from them, its origin may 
be noted. 








So numerous are the disasters occurring in 
railroad and steamboat travelling, accompa- 
nied almost always with the loss of human 
life, that we cannot afford the space in our 
}columns which would be necessary to keep 
our readers informed of the localities where 
they happen, the accompanying circumstances 
and the number of the victims, But every 
one who is made acquainted with the facts as 
| they are transpiring almost daily, can hardly 
| fail to arrive at the conclusion, that with many 


| connected with the management and conduct- 
|ing of conveyances by steam, where there is 
much competition in the conveyance of pas- 
sengers, human life is estimated so low, as to 
be constantly and recklessly hazarded against 
time and speed. It is said that during the 
bloody scenes of the French revolution, so 
habituated did the inhabitants of some places 
become to the murder of their fellow citizens 
by the guillotine, that the decapitation of ten 
or twelve of them, awakened hardly any sen- 
sation, except among those immediately con- 
nected with the sufferers ; and we think there 
is ground to fear lest the constant repe- 
tition of these dreadful scenes, is so familiar- 
izing the community with the maiming or 
slaughtering of those who venture to use cars 
or steamboats, as to blunt the perception of 
the awfulness of suddenly ushering immortal 
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souls into the dread realities of eternity, and 
the enormous wickedness of sporting with hu- 
man life for the sake of saving or gaining 
time or money. Certain it is, that alter the 
excitement first produced has passed away, it is 
almost universally the case, that the investiga- 
tions made, result in the acquittal of every one 
from blame; and the public if it believes the 
verdict, and would spare the time to think 
upon the matter, would have to conclude these 
catastrophes are unavoidable casualties, which 
every one trusting himself to be transported 
by steam, must prepare to encounter, without 
calculating upon any escape through the care 
and skill of those who assume and profess 
thoroughly to understand the responsible duties 
of engineers or conductors, 

These reflections have been called forth by 
a terrible calamity that occurred on the 6th 
instant, at Norwalk, Connecticut, by which at 
least fifty persons lost their lives in the 
course of a few minutes, We give the follow- 
ing extracts descriptive of the sad event. 


(From the Courier and Enquirer, May 1.) 
The express train for Boston, on the New Haven 
railroad, left the Canal street station in this city, at 
8 o’clock in the morning, and at the upper station 


the locomotive was attached, making the train then | 


to consist of two baggage cars, and three first-class 
passenger cars. The baggage cars preceded the 


passenger cars, and in the rearmost baggage car | 


was the smoking apartment. The number of pas- 
sengers in the train was about 150. 

The train proceeded, as usual, until it reached 
Norwalk, 45 miles distant, at half-past ten o'clock. 
Half a mile east of the Norwalk station, is a bridge 
across the creek, and over the channel there is a draw 
in the bridge sixty feet in width. 
road require that the speed of the train should be 


checked at the Norwalk station, and the train held | 


well in hand until the engineer obtains sight of a 
signal 
high—which is visible nearly half a mile from the 
bridge. This signal is duly displayed when the 
draw is closed and the track clear. Both these 
precautions were neglected upon this occasion ; the 
speed was not slacked at the station ; the signal for 





safety had been withdrawn full ten minutes before | 


the train approached, but heedless of the warning, 
the engineer dashed on at a rate of nearly thirty 


miles an hour until he reached the open draw, when | 


such was the momentum that the engine sprang 
across the chasm of sixty feet, dashing against the 
abutment on the opposite side but little below the 
level of the line of the rails. 
opened to permit the steamboat Pacific, from Nor- 
walk for New York to pass through, and she had 
barely passed as the train dashed in. The engine 
was followed by the tender, which rested upon it, 
the first baggage car went partly upon the tender, 
and partly alongside, the second car, containing the 
smoking apartment, went alongside the first bag- 
gage car, and two of the first-class cars were dash- 
ed among the wreck of those which preceded them, 
while the bottom of the last car was broken in two 
cross-wise, the forward part being dragged into the 
submerged ruins, leaving one-half the bottom and 
the entire sides and roof upon the track. The wa- 
ter in the channel over which the draw is placed is 
from ten to twelve feet deep at high water. 

The frightful scene that ensued may be conceiv- 
ed, but neither those who witnessed the occurrence, 
nor those who escaped with their lives, can give 
any adequate description. The cars were so broken 
that those who had not sustained any injury from 
the collision, instantly strove to escape through the 
windows and broken roofs, and it is wonderful that 
under the circumstances so many succeeded in their 
efforts. It is supposed that all in the last car es- 
caped—those who were dragged forward on the 
broken floor being thrown on top of the wreck, 


The rules of the} 


a red ball upon a pole some thirty feet | 


The draw had been | 
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| escaping with a few bruises. Those who were in 
| the two cars preceding the last, were all immersed 
in the water, but as far as can be ascertained, most 
of them were rescued. The moment the accident 
occurred, there were strong and willing hands 
which manned small boats fortunately lying near, 
and by their efforts, the rescue of the saved was 
effected. Many of those in these cars sustained 
contusions of greater or less severity. But few of 
those in the smoking car escaped; and it is the 
opinion of Dr. McLean, of Norwalk, who was in at- 
tendance, that most of those who lost their lives 
were seriously injured by the crushing of the car. 


(From the New York Herald.) 
STATEMENT OF OFFICERS OF THE PACIFIC. 
New York, May 6, 1853. 

I witnessed the terrible accident on the New York 
and New Haven Railroad, which occurred at ten 
oglock this morning. The place where it happened 
is called South Norwalk Village, where there is a 
drawbridge across the Norwalk river. The draw- 
bridge had been raised to permit the passage of the 
steamboat Pacific. I am the engineer of that boat, 


curred. We had got about thirty or forty yards 
from the draw when we heard the cars coming. I 
walked immediately aft and stood on the guard, | 
where I could see every thing that happened. The | 
cars were then coming at full speed. The draw was | 
wide open, and the ball was down. This ball is | 
| used for a signal. When it is up it signifies that all } 
|is right. The locomotive was under such headway | 
when it ran off, that before it reached the water tt | 
| struck the abutment on the opposite side—a distance of 
about sixty feet. The tender, baggage car, and two 
|mail cars came next. Two passenger cars went| 
into the opening on top of what had preceded them; | 
the third broke in the middle, and half of it went 
down. In this third car two were killed outright, | 
and many more were hurt. | 
| How many in all were killed I do not know, but 
before I left, at twelve o’clock noon, between thirty 
and forty had been taken out dead. They were 
horribly bruised and mangled. One beautiful young | 
girl, about sixteen years old, had the back of her 
head knocked in. There was one child about four | 
months old, and many other children, killed. The 
engineer and fireman of the train, when they saw | 
| the ball down, jumped off before the cars reached | 
the bridge. When the cars ran off, those in the rear | 
| ones screamed terrifically. We put right back and | 
| rendered what assistance we could. People went to 
cutting the cars with axes and taking out the dead. 
Not one that was taken out of the second car was 
alive. The excitement was intense; women were | 
rushing down with quilts to cover the dead ; others 
were vainly striving to restore to life the poor vic- 
tims as they were taken out. We brought back a 
few of the passengers to this city, but most of them 
preferred to remain there. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
James A. RENAvD, 
Engineer Steamboat Pacific. 
Most of the details stated above I myself wit- 


| nessed, and I believe the above account to be strictly 
correct. 





S. S. Byxpesg, 
Captain Steamboat Pacific. 


There is some discrepancy in the different 
|accounts of the number of lives lost by this 
deplorable occurrence, but we believe at least 
fifty-two men, women and children, have been 
already ascertained to have perished. 








YEARLY MEETING EPISTLE. 


This epistle is now printed and ready for 
distribution, Those Monthly Meetings not 
furnished through their Quarters with the 
copies required to supply their members, can 
obtain them by their Clerks applying at the 
Bookstore, No. 84 Mulberry street. 





and was on board her at the time the accident oc- |} cably with Russia. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Since our last the steamships Canada, Baltic, and 
Asia, have arrived from Liverpool. 

Corn and cotton had slightly advanced in price 
when the Canada sailed. Cotton had fallen again 
at the time the Baltic left. 

LIVERPOOL.—Fifty-nine vessels up for the vari- 
ous ports in Australia; their registered tonnage 
31,327 tons. 

FRANCE.—Stringent measures concerning refu- 
gees from other countries are in force. Revenue 
augmented for the last quarter. 

SPAIN.—The ministry has resigned. Rumours 
of insurrection. The Cortes dissolved to prevent 
an exposure of the Cuban slave trade. A new min- 
istry formed which is not likely to be of long con- 
tinuance. 

ITALY.—Three executions for political assassi- 
nations. Naples excited at a pretended miracle. 
Blood dropping on the holy throne. 

HOLLAND.—The Dutch Government protests 
against a catholic hierarchy in Holland. 

TURKEY.—Negotiations were progressing ami- 
English and French ambassa- 
dors arrived at Constantinople. 

AUSTRIA.—The sudden withdrawal of paper 
money, has produced distress in the manufacturing 
suburbs of Vienna. Austria demands of Switzer- 
land that no refugee shall be tolerated in the Gri- 
sons or Ticino. : 

PERSIA.—Misunderstanding between the Persian 
Court and the English ambassador. 

CUBA.—The barque Lady Suffolk has landed 600 
slaves. 

CHINA.—Insurrection still progressing. 

BUENOS AYRES.—The revolution at an end. 

UNITED STATES.—California.—Two steamships 
from the isthmus arrived at New York on the 27th 
ult., bringing nearly three millions of gold-dust. 
The crops and gardens on the Sacramento have 
been injured by a freshet in that river. The steam- 
boat Jenny Lind exploded her boiler near San Fran- 
cisco, by which accident twenty persons were killed, 
and many others seriously scalded. 

Lake Ontario.—The steamboat Ocean Wave has 
been burnt. Twenty-eight lives lost. 

Delaware.—The Constitution prepared by the Con- 
vention recently held, prohibits the legislature from 
emancipating slaves without consent of their own- 
ers, and forbids free persons of colour from other 
States coming into Delaware for a longer period 
than ten days. 

Philadelphia.—The tax assessed for the support 
of the public schools in this county, for 1853, is 
$461,260; being 30 cents on each $100. 


Diep, of influenza, on the 13th of Third month, 
1853, at her residence in Florence, Guilford county, 
N. C., in the 93d year of her age, Mary WHEELER, 
widow of the late John Wheeler, deceased, a mem- 
ber of Deep River Monthly Meeting of Friends. She 
was confined to her bed with rheumatism nearly 
ten years previous to her death, during which time 
she was an example of patience, and indeed, it may 
be said, of every Christian virtue. 





, of pulmonary disease, on the 17th of Fourth 
month, 1853, in the 37th year of her age, ELuey, 
wife of Thomas Leech, an esteemed member of Car- 
mel Monthly Meeting, Columbiana county, Ohio. 
During her confinement she said she would wish to 
be restored to health to see her dear children rais- 
ed, but not on her own account ; but there would be 
a way provided for all who put their trust in the 
Lord. At one time she remarked, she hoped the 
day was not far distant when she would be well in 
Christ ; as there appeared to be nothing in her way ; 
but she must have patience, and fill up her measure 
of suffering. She expressed a feeling of love for the 
whole human family, and that though parting with 
her relations and friends was a trial, she hoped to 
meet them where parting would be no more. A 
consoling evidence was afforded that her end was 
peace. 
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